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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Contemporaries 


Henry  Clay 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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HENRY    CLAY 
Courtesy  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society 


,  one—"  It's  my  delight  of  a  shiny  night." 
O  i  come  let's  sing  of  the  Farmer, 

That  bright  star  of  the    West, 
Of  all  the  Statesmen  in  the  land, 

»  The  wisest  and  the  best." 
We'll  shout  his  great  and  glorious  name, 

In  thrilling  tones  to-day— 
O  !  he  hails  from  'Old  Kentuck'  my  boys, 

They  call  him  Harry  Clay. 
His  name  is  borne  on  every  gale, 

'Tis  heard  on  every  side  ;      . 
His  country's  brightest  ornament, 

Her  glory,  boast  and  pride  ; 
'Tis  breathed  in  every  sunny  land, 

Fair  Greece  lakes  up  the  lay, 
And  Columbia's  grateful  sons  yel  love 

Their  Champion  Harry  Clay. 
Though  now  ihe  foremost  of  the  first, 

Among  the  wise  and  great, 
Ho  owes  his  brightest  glory  to 

No  accidental  fate  ; 
The  "  Mil!-Boy  of  the  Slashes    first, 

He  soared  his  upward  way, 
'Till  a  nation's  tongue  now  calls  upon 

It's  fav'rite  Henry  Clay. 
No  narrow  views  or  selfish  ends, 

Contract  his  manly  soul  ; 
He  scorus  to  favor  any  clique, 

He  iabers  for  the  whole  ; 
Brave,  honest,  gen'rous,  firm  and  true, 

And  never  known  to  stray  ; 
No  "  traitor"  vile  need  wa  to  tear, 

In  noble  Henry  Clay. 
Wher.JVttish  foe3  Railed  our  rights- 
Oar  seamen  dared  C  enslave, 
His  voice  rang  through  our  council  halls, 

Those  sacred  rights  to  save. 
It  nerved  each  daring  soldiers  arm 

To  drive  the  foe  away, 
And  our  glorious  Union  now  we  owe 

To  fearless  Harry  Clay. 
When  strife  arose  among  the  States, 

To  mar  their  sisterhood, 
And  frenzied  Treason  threatened  hard 

To  deluge  all  in  blood  ; 
His  spirit  bold  rode  o'er  the  storm 
And  changed  dark  night  to-day, 
And  the  Union  stands  a  monument 

To  fearless  Harry  Clay. 
The  Statesman  wise  and  eloquent, 
Friend  of  the  workman's  cause, 
The  champion  of  his  country's  rights, 

Defender  of  her  laws  ; 
To  right  the  eiring  ship  of  State, 

And,  to  direct  her  way, 
The  people  now  call  to  the  helm, 
Tk-ii  pilot,  Marry  Clay. 

Froia  ev'ry  corner  of  our  land, 

Where  Maine's  dark  forests  frown, 
Where  Alleghany's  lofty  heights 

On  fertile  fields  look  down, 
Where  Mississippi'*  waters  roll, 

Am]  Georgia's  plains  look  gay  ; 
T;  -  yUr.p.t  Whigs  together  shout 

a  "  Bsgls  Blast"  for  Clay. 


Recalled  To  Life 


BY  JOHN   E.   VAUGHN. 
From  The  Files  Of  The  Illinois  State  Journal 


JOHN     E.     VAUGHN. 


HENRY  CLAY  wrote,  September  6,  1842,  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  Springfield  Clay  club's 
invitation  to  visit  the  Illinois 
capital.  "It  would  be  per- 
sonally highly  satisfactory 
to  me  to  extend  my  journey 
to  Springfield,"  he  wrote, 
"where  besides  numerous 
political,  I  have  some  highly 
esteemed  personal  friends 
who  migrated  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  where  I  should 
also  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Illinois;  but  I  regret 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  go 
west  of  Indianapolis.  Considerations  of  delicacy 
and  propriety,  as  well  as  expediency,  had  deter- 
mined me  to  adopt  the  resolution  not  to  leave 
my  own  home  but  in  pursuit  of  business  or 
hralth,  or  to  comply  with  promises  which  I 
heretofore  made,  without  any  anticipation  of  the 
state  of  things  which  now  exists."  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  A.  G.  Henry  and  others.  These 
signing  the  invitation  in  addition  to  Henry  were 
C.  Birchall,  J.  M.  Cabaniss,  P.  A.  Saunders,  J. 
N.  Francis,  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Robert  Irwin  and  J.  M.  Allen,  These  constituted 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Clay  club. 

Adoneram  Carter  died  Septembsr  2  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law  near  Auburn.  Mary 
Hurst,  daughter  of  Charles  R.  and  Ann  Hurst, 
died  September  16,  in  Springfield. 
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Henry  Clay  statue  in  Kentucky's  "Hall  of  Fame."  State  Capitol,  Frankfort 
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Jrienry  Clay  Home  Holds  Rare  Treasures 

Descendants  Still  Occupy  Estate  Dear  to  "Harry  of  the  West" 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Simpson 

(In  Lexington  Leader) 


A  HUSH  fell  on  the  senate  chamber.  Faces  paled  in 
that  breathless  pause  before  the  second  toll  rang  out 
from  the  belfry  of  the  capitol.  Life  had  ceased  for 
Henry  Gay ;  the  vigil  at  the  old  National  hotel  in  Wash- 
ington was  over,  and  Kentucky's  own  "Harry  of  the 
West"  had  started  on  his  last  journey  home.  A  sorrowing 
nation  paid  its  last  respects  to  the  sage  of  Ashland. 

Almost  70  years  before,  the  little  mill-boy  of  the  Slashes, 
with  meal  sack  hung  across  his  shoulder,  had  guided  his 
mule  with  a  frayed  rope  bridle  through  the  marshes  of 
Hanover  county,  in  Virginia.  Responsibilities  came  early 
to  that  fatherless  child  of  a  Baptist  minister,  and  ad- 
vantages were  few  even  after  his  mother's  second  mar- 
riage, but  a  year  of  reading  law  in  Richmond  was  some- 
how managed  and  at  20  Henry  Clay  glimpsed  his  Prom- 
ised Land — the  Bluegrass  of  Kentucky.  Two  years  later, 
in  1799,  he  and  Lucretia  Hart,  18-year-old  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  were  married  in  the  house  that 
still  stands  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Mill  street  and 
Second  street.  For  a  year  or  two  they  made  their  home 
there,  later  going  to  the  residence  on  Market  street  di- 
agonally across   from  Christ   Church  cathedral.     But  it 


was  not  until  1806  that  Henry  Clay  realized  his  dearest 
dream,  and  the  place  he  christened  Ashland  became  his 
own. 

"I  am  in  one  respect  better  off  than  Moses,"  he  wrote. 
"He  died  in  sight  of  and  without  reaching  the  Promised 
Land.  I  occupy  as  good  a  farm  as  any  he  would  have 
found  had  he  reached  it,  and  Ashland  has  been  acquired 
not  by  hereditary  descent  but  by  my  own  labor." 

Almost  600  acres,  part  of  which  had  been  a  grant  to 
Colonel  John  Todd,  were  purchased  in  the  original  tract, 
and  ash  trees,  cut  from  the  surrounding  woodland,  were 
used  for  the  interior  woodwork  of  this  charming  country 
seat  of  an  epoch  that  is  past. 

L'Enfant,  the  landscape  engineer  who  drew  the  plans 
for  the  nation's  capitol,  planned  the  landscaping  of  the 
grounds  and  it  is  said  that  every  tree  and  shrub  indigenous 
to  Kentucky  was  used  in  the  planting  of  Ashland.  Sixty 
varieties  of  trees  still  exist  there,  and  myrtle  planted  by 
Mrs.  Clay  forms  a  magic  carpet  beneath  the  pines  and 
larches  along  the  walk  where  the  Great  Commoner  found 
retreat  from  the  strain  of  prolonged  political  turbulence. 
[Continued  on  page  48] 


Henry   Clay's  favorite   walk   at   "Ashland." 


-Cusick 
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driven  to  the  cemetery  to  view  it.  A  small,  old-appearing 
man  he  was,  Lydon  said,  paralyzed  in  one  side  and  slightly 
"queer."  He  took  one  look  at  the  statue,  and  said,  de- 
lighted, "That's  me;  that's  me,"  without  alighting  from 
his  carriage.  Then  he  was  driven  away.  That  was  the 
only  time  Lydon  ever  saw  Wooldridge. 

Wooldridge  was  pleased  with  the  statue  of  himself  and 
Fop,  and  ordered  figures  of  his  three  brothers,  John, 
W.  E.  and  Alfred.  He  had  no  photographs  of  them,  and, 
revealing  his  eccentricity,  sent  instructions  to  Lydon  to 
merely  sculpture  three  men,  of  ordinary  appearance  and 
all  alike.     Lydon  did  as  instructed. 

Later,  Wooldridge  ordered  a  deer,  a  fox  and  two  dogs. 
Lydon  borrowed  a  fox  from  Louis  Henneberger,  then  a 
traveling  salesman  and  now  one  of  Paducah's  leading 
furniture  dealers,  and  a  dog  from  Mike  Dugan,  who 
operated  a  tannery  on  South  Fourth  street.  Using  these 
as  models,  he  faithfully  reproduced  them  in  stone. 

In  Good  Condition 

All  these  statues-  are  still  in  the  Wooldridge  lot  at  May- 
field,  and  all  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  deer  and  one  dog.  The  deer  has  lost  its  ears,  and 
the  dog  his  tail. 

In  addition  to  the  statues  sculptured  by  Lydon,  there 
are  four  others  in  the  Wooldridge  procession.  Three 
women,  at  the  rear  of  the  group,  were  fashioned  by 
some  other  artist.  A  marble  figure  of  Wooldridge,  stand- 
ing on  a  pedestal  in  the  center  of  the  lot,  was  sculptured 
in  Italy. 

Wooldridge  was  born  in  1822  and  died  in  1899,  six 
years  after  Lydon  sculptured  his  statue.  At  one  time, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  very  wealthy,  but  his  whimsicality 
robbed  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  When  he 
died,  he  provided  for  the  permanent  care  of  his  memorial, 
but  left  little  else.  He  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  midst 
of  his  strange  group  of  statues,  the  only  person  buried 
there. 

Lydon  enjoys  reminiscing  about  the  "old  days"  when 
he  worked  at  his  bench  on  objects  of  stone.  He  entered 
the  stone  workers  +rade  at  the  age  of  19,  in  a  little  shop 
at  Fifth  and  Broadway,  at  the  present  site  of  the  Palmer 
hotel. 

The  Wooldridge  statues  are  his  pride.  He  has  a  large 
picture  of  his  statue  of  Wooldridge  and  the  horse,  for 
which  he  "wouldn't  take  $100." 

But  Mr.  Lydon  has  other  works  to  his  credit,  of  which 
he  is  proud.  There  is  a  tender  sentiment  attached  to  one 
bit  of  his  sculpture. 

Carved  Baby  Shoes 

Many  years  ago,  a  sad  father,  whose  baby  daughter 
had  died,  came  to  him  and  requested  a  monument  topped 
with  a  pair  of  baby  shoes  and  stockings.  Mr.  Lydon 
had  a  baby  daughter  of  his  own.  He  took  a  pair  of  her 
shoes  and  a  pair  of  her  tiny  stockings  to  his  shop,  and  re- 
produced them  in  stone  exactly  as  they  were,  with  the 
run-over  heels,  crinkles  and  missing  buttons,  just  as  they 
might  have  been  left  lying  on  the  floor  when  the  baby 
was  put  to  bed.  This  monument  may  be  seen  now  in  the 
Temple  Israel  cemetery  near  Lone  Oak. 

Only  a  few  Paducahans  associate  Will  Lydon,  as  he  is 
known  today,  with  the  Will  Lydon  whose  fame  as  a  sculp- 
tor caused  hundreds  of  people  to  visit  his  workshop  many 
years  ago.  There  are  some,  though,  who  know  his  story. 
Mavor  Ernest  Lackev  is  among  them.     He  well  remem- 


bers when  Mr.   Lydon  worked  on  the  statue  of   Wool- 
dridge and  his  Fop. 

Mr.  Lydon  is  interested  in  politics.  He  voted  for  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  three  times  for  president.  Bryan's 
ideas  were  too  advanced  for  his  time,  Lydon  says,  for  he 
would  have  been  widely  recognized  now  when  the  gold 
standard  is  on  an  unsteady  basis. 


Henry  Clay  Home  Holds  Rare 
Treasures 

[Continued  from  page  23] 

White  House  Of  Kentucky 

Tucked  away  among  its  trees  and  gardens,  this  idyllic 
spot  became  the  White  House  of  Kentucky.  Beneath  its 
roof  were  gathered  the  great  figures  of  the  time — La- 
fayette, Daniel  Webster,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  President 
Van  Buren,  General  Bertrand  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
And  here  Mrs.  Clay  remained  to  watch  over  the  welfare 
of  her  children  while  her  husband  guarded  the  welfare  of 
his  nation. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  the  Clays,  six  daughters 
and  five  sons.  Two  of  the  daughters  died  in  infancy  and 
two  in  childhood,  one  of  whom,  Eliza,  was  taken  ill  and 
died  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  while  enroute  to  Washington  to 
spend  the  winter  with  her  father.  Ann  Clay,  who  married 
James  Erwin,  New  Orleans,  was  perhaps  more  like  her 
father  than  any  of  the  children,  and  each  summer  she 
brought  her  family  back  to  Lexington  to  spend  several 
months  at  Woodland,  the  estate  adjoining  that  of  her 
father  and  extending  down  Main  street  almost  to  the 
railroad.  Susan  Hart  Clay,  the  other  daughter,  became 
the  wife  of  Martin  Duralde,  New  Orleans. 

Theodore  Wythe,  oldest  son  of  the  Clays,  a  particularly 
attractive  child,  met  with  an  accident  that  made  him  a 
hopeless  invalid.  Thomas  Hart,  the  second  son,  married 
Mary  Russell  Mentelle  and  lived  at  Mansfield,  the  beauti- 
ful estate  just  beyond  Ashland.  Siding  with  the  north  in 
the  great  civil  conflict,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  as  minister  to  Nicaragua  and  later  to  Honduras, 
while  his  illustrious  brother,  James  Brown  Clay,  served 
under  President  Taylor  as  minister  to  Portugal  and  de- 
clined the  post  at  Berlin  which  was  offered  him  by 
Buchanan. 

Henry  Clay  Jr.,  whose  wife  was  Julia  Prather,  Louis- 
ville, was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
was  killed  at  Buena  Vista,  and  John  Morrison  Clay,  who 
married  Josephine  Russell  Erwin,  widow  of  his  nephew, 
carried  on  for  his  father  in  the  horse  breeding  industry 
in  which  Mr.  Clay  always  had  the  greatest  interest. 

Ashland's  stud  was  outstanding  in  its  day,  and  many 
champions  of  the  turf  today  trace  their  lines  back  to 
Magnolia,  a  gift  to  Mr.  Clay  from  his  admirer,  Dr. 
Mercer,  New  Orleans ;  Imp.  Yorkshire,  presented  to  him 
by  Commodore  Morgan ;  and  Margaret  Wood,  given  him 
by  General  Wade  Hampton,  South  Carolina. 

Interested  In  Transy 

Mr.  Clay  was  unendingly  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment O'f  Transylvania  College,  and  it  was  he  who  was 
responible  for  the  building  of  beautiful  Morrison  chapel. 
When  his  rich  client,  James  Morrison,  desired  to  make 
his  namesake,  Mr.  Clay's  youngest  son,  the  residuary 
legatee  of  his  estate,  the  great  lawyer  would  not  permit 
it  and  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  money  for  the  building 
of  the  chapel. 
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Few  who  came  in  contact  with  the  great  statesman 
failed  to  come  under  the  spell  of  his  magnetism,  and  his 
flashing  responses  in  the  senate  chamber  gave  zest  to  many 
a  weary  debate.  Once  when  General  Smyth,  Virginia, 
was  delivering  a  long  and  tiresome  address,  he  turned  to 
Mr.  Clay  and  said,  "You  speak  for  the  present  generation. 
I  speak  for  posterity." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Clay,  "and  you  seem  resolved  to 
continue  speaking  until  your  audience  arrives." 

After  the  death  of  Ashland's  master  his  widow  went 
to  live  with  her  son,  John  M.  Clay,  on  the  200  acres 
fronting  on  the  Tate's  Creek  pike  which  had  been  left  to 
him  by  his  father,  and  the  old  house  and  337  acres  of 
land  were  sold  at  auction  in  1853  and  purchased  by  James 
B.  Clay  for  $190  an  acre.  Because  the  walls  of  the  house 
were  unsafe,  the  original  structure  was  torn  down  and  the 
house  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan  and  foundation  and  with 
much  of  the  same  material.  Shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  James  B.  Clay  died  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  his  widow,  Susannah  Jacob  Clay,  sold  Ashland  to  the 
State  for  $90,000  and  took  her  children  to  Louisville 
where  she  had  lived  before  her  marriage.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  place  was  used  as  an  agricultural  college 
under  the  joint  management  of  Transylvania  and  the 
State  college,  and  during  those  years  the  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  regent,  John  B.  Bowman. 

But  in  1882  it  again  became  the  property  of  Clay  de- 
scendants when  it  was  purchased  by  Henry  Clay  Mc- 
Dowell whose  wife,  Ann  Clay,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Clay  Jr.  The  following  year  his  family  came  here  from 
Woodlake,  the  family  estate  near  Frankfort,  and  the 
house,  with  20  acres  of  land,  remains  today  the  property 
of  the  McDowell  heirs.  The  house  is  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Bullock,  who  as  Miss  Nannette  McDowell, 
was  once  the  reigning  belle  of  Kentucky,  and  is  yet  one 
of  the  true  exquisites  of  Kentucky  aristocracy. 

The  house,  on  Richmond  road  facing  toward  Lexington 
is  a  two-story  structure  with  one-story  wings  projecting 
beyond  the  main  portion  of  the  building.  Its  weathered 
masonry  is  swathed  in  trailing  ivy,  honeysuckle  and  Vir- 
ginia creeper.  A  tiny  stoop  is  before  the  fan  doorway 
that  has  full-length  windows  at  either  side  forming  a  bay- 
window  effect.  Above  the  door  is  a  small  balcony  with 
railing  of  hand-wrought  iron,  and  the  narrow  arched  win- 
dows have  shuttered  blinds. 

The  front  entrance  opens  into  an  octagonal  hall  with 
stairway  at  the  right  and  study  at  the  left  and  directly 
opposite  the  main  door  is  an  opening  into  the  drawing 
room,  with  mirrored  door  at  its  left  and  a  door  into  the 
dining  room  at  its  right. 

Over  the  drawing  room  door  hangs  Jouett's  portrait  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  at  the.  stair  there  is  a  Frazer  portrait  of 
Lucretia  Hart  Clay.  The  walls  of  the  hall  are  a  deep 
red,  and  the  woodwork  is  the  original  ash,  with  knobs  and 
hinges  of  silver.  Above  the  study  door  hangs  a  portrait 
of  Judge  Samuel  McDowell,  brother  of  Dr.  Ephraim 
McDowell. 

The  study,  filled  with  books  and  old  steel  engravings, 
has  also  a  Troye  painting  of  "Heads  and  Tails,"  one  of 
Ashland's  well-known  horses,  and  near  the  fireplace  hangs 
a  crayon  sketch  of  Dr.  William  Adair  McDowell,  the 
great  physician  who  gave  to  the  medical  profession  its 
present  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  For  a  time  he  prac- 
ticed in  the  Danville  office  of  his  celebrated  uncle. 

The  rectangular  drawing  room,  with  its  carved  mantel 
of  white  marble  at  the  extreme  right,  over  which  hangs  an 
immense  gilt-framed  mirror,  gives  a  glimpse  through  rear 


windows  of  the  lovely  vista  and  formal  garden  of  the 
place.  Between  the  windows  there  is  a  portrait  of  Made- 
line McDowell  Breckinridge,  valiant  leader  in  Kentucky's 
fight  for  woman  suffrage,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  there 
is  a  Benoni  Irwin  portrait  of  her  father,  Henry  Clay  Mc- 
Dowell. A  marble  pedestal  in  the  corner  holds  the  famous 
Joel  Hart  bust  of  Henry  Clay  which  was  an  order  from 
General  Leslie  Combs  and  presented  by  him  to  his  friend, 
Daniel  Vertner,  in  1855.  It  was  inherited  by  Mrs.  Rosa 
Johnson  Rhett  from  whom  Mrs.  McDowell  bought  it.  The 
walls  of  the  room  are  tinted  a  rich  cream  and  deep  fresco- 
ing borders  the  ceiling. 

Arched  double  doors  at  the  right  open  into  the  eight- 
sided  dining  room  where  a  Benoni  Irwin  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Clay  McDowell  hangs  above  the  marble  fireplace. 
On  either  side  are  Frazer  portraits  of  her  parents,  Julia 
Prather  and  Henry  Clay  Jr.,  and  beneath  the  latter  hangs 
his  ivory  handled  sword  which  was  returned  to  his  family 
after  his  death  at  Buena  Vista.  Graceful  French  urns 
that  had  belonged  to  him  and  his  wife  on  the  mantel.  A 
portrait  of  Thomas  Prather,  father  of  Julia  Prather  Clay, 
copied  from  one  by  Matthew  Jouett,  and  another  of  Henry 
Clay  done  by  Magdalene  McDowell,  are  also  in  the  dining 
room,  as  is  a  pastel  of  Maria  Hawkins  Harvey,  wife  of 
Dr.  William  Adair  McDowell. 

The  dining  table  with  end  tables  to  extend  it  to  banquet 
length,  were  inherited  from  the  Harveys,  and  the  hand- 
some silver  service  on  the  sidelxxird,  with  platter  engraved 
with  the  likeness  of  the  Great  Pacificator,  Ashland  and 
the  Slashes  of  Virginia,  was  the  wedding  gift  of  Dr. 
Mercer  to  Clay's  granddaughter.  The  sideboard  also 
holds  an  ancient  silver  julep  cup  engraved  with  the  initials 
of  Henry  and  Lucretia  Clay. 

Order  Relayed 

It  is  said  that  an  order  went  to  New  York  from  Ashland 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Clay  for  the  finest  silver  service 
that  could  be  made  in  America.  The  order  was  sent  back 
here  to  Asa  Blanchard,  Lexington's  early  silversmith,  who 
executed  it,  sent  it  to  New  York,  and  it  was  shipped  from 
there  to  Mrs.  Clay. 

A  Jouett  of  Nannette  Price  Smith,  niece  of  Lucretia 
Hart  Clay,  is  above  the  sideboard.  A  conservatory  opens 
from  the  rear  of  the  dining  room,  and  just  beyond  are 
rose  and  lilac  bushes  and  buttercups  that  were  planted  in 
the  early  days  of  Ashland.  In  the  right  wing  are  kitchen, 
storerooms  and  servants'  quarters. 

Beyond  the  drawing  room  on  the  left  is  a  small  oc- 
tagonal library,  its  walls  panelled  in  black  and  white  wal- 
nut, and  in  the  dome  ceiling  are  tiny  skylights.  Three 
niches  for  statuary  are  high  above  the  built-in  bookshelves, 
and  a  small  mahogany  table  directly  under  the  dome  holds 
a  quaint  lamp.  On  the  lovely  old  desk  is  the  writing 
paraphernalia  used  by  Mr.  Clay.  A  panel  of  the  room 
folds  back  to  give  exit  on  a  glass  enclosed  porch.  On  the 
side  wing  are  two  bedrooms  and  a  billiard  room  that  look- 
out on  the  myrtle  carpeted  lawn. 

Four  bedrooms  and  a  bath  open  off  the  upper  hall.  The 
large  bedchamber  over  the  drawing  room,  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Bullock,  is  papered  in  rose  and  blue  and  furnished  in 
old  mahogany.  A  sleeping  porch  opens  from  it  in  the  rear, 
and  an  adjoining  room,  that  of  Mrs.  Bullock's  son,  Henry 
McDowell  Bullock,  is  in  tones  of  blue  and  yellow  with 
rosewood  furniture. 

The  conical  roofs  of  the  ice  house  and  dairy  furnish  a 
picturesque  note  on  the  south  terrace,  and  beyond  them  are 
old  brick  houses  over  which  clamber  trumpet  vines  and  ivy. 
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Far  across  the  reaches  of  the  city  the  great  shaft  of 
Clay's  monument  pierces  the  heavens,  and  on  its  summit 
the  figure  of  Lexington's  own  "Harry  of  the  West"  faces 
east  toward  Ashland  that  he  loved  so  well. 


Science  Produces  More  Eggs  With 
Fewer  Hens 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

of  better  and  more  profitable  poultry  raising.  Farmers 
in  many  counties  actively  co-operate  with  the  poultry  de- 
partment in  demonstrating  the  value  of  improved  practices 
in  housing,  breeding,  feeding  and  other  methods  of  han- 
dling flocks. 

Figures  indicate  that  Kentucky  farmers  are  profiting 
by  the  information  spread  through  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  extension  division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
county  farm  agents  and  farmers  owning  demonstration 
flocks.  For  instance,  15  per  cent  fewer  chickens  produced 
28  per  cent  more  eggs  in  1929  than  in  1919,  Census 
figures  show  that  the  10,477,598  chickens  on  farms  in  the 
State  in  1919  produced  42,224,720  dozen  eggs,  while 
8,919,683  chickens  on  farms  in  1929  laid  53,960,601 
dozen  eggs. 

While  adopting  practices  that  increased  the  egg  produc- 
tion per  hen,  Kentucky  farmers  at  the  same  time  sold  60  per 
cent  more  live  or  dressed  chickens  in  1929  than  they  did 
in  1919.  sales  increasing  from  3,713,172  birds  to  5,963,132. 

"Census  figures  clearly  point  to  the  increased  efficiency 
of  Kentucky  poultry  farmers,"  declared  Dr.  Martin.  "The 
increased  production  from  fewer  hens  resulted  largely 
from  closer  culling  and  improved  breeding  and  feeding 
practices.  The  yield  per  hen  in  this  way  has  been  ma- 
terially increased. 

"The  mere  keeping  of  any  certain  number  of  chickens 
is  no  index  to  profits.  It  is  rather  the  yield  per  hen  that 
determines  the  returns  from  the  flock. 

"Each  year  during  the  past  10-year  period  from  100 
to  500  Kentucky  farmers  keeping  flock  records  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  possible  to  make  money  from  poultry 
where  efficient  methods  are  practiced,  in  lean  as  well  as 
in  good  years." 


Kentucky  Progress  Commission 

{Danville  Messenger) 

WHILE  everyone  is  in  favor  of  economy  in  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  poor  economy  to  do  away  with  the  Kentucky  Prog- 
ress Magazine  or  stop  the  work  of  the  Kentucky  Prog- 
ress Commission.  The  Daily  Messenger  is  in  favor  of 
the  legislature  cutting  out  all  unnecessary  appropriations, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  small  appropriation  that  has 
been  made  during  the  past  four  years  for  advertising 
Kentucky  to  the  outside  world  is  a  good  investment  and 
will  bring  into  the  State  several  times  the  amount  so 
expended. 

Members  of  the  Kentucky  Progress  Commission  are  all 
men  of  the  highest  type  and  they  are  giving  their  time 
without  compensation,  State  funds  being  used  only  for 
necessary  expense  in  advertising  the  State.  The  results 
show  for  themselves.  Kentucky  has  really  been  "placed 
upon  the  map"  of  the  world. 

The  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine,  in  our  opinion. 


has  done  more  to  advertise  Kentucky  than  anything  that 
lias  ever  been  done  along  this  line.  Thousands  of  copies 
of  this  magazine,  which  is  well  edited,  giving  interesting 
articles  about  Kentucky  and  showing  in  pictures  all  of 
Kentucky's  many  historical  places  of  interest,  have  been 
distributed  monthly  all  over  the  United  States.  This 
magazine  has  become  a  part  of  Kentucky,  so  to  speak,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a  guide  for  tourists  and  others  seeking 
places  of  interest  to  visit. 

Automobile  clubs  and  other  organizations  receive  the 
magazine  and  use  it  for  giving  information  to  tourists 
about  Kentucky,  and  as  a  result  many  thousands  of 
visitors  have  been  attracted  to  this  State.  Daily  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
re-printed  stories  from  the  Progress  Magazine  and  this 
advertising  has  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  Ken- 
tucky. Not  only  out  of  State  publications,  but  newspapers 
all  over  Kentucky  have  regularly  re-printed  the  stories  in 
the  magazine,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  work 
the  Kentucky  Progress  Commission  and  the  Kentucky 
Progress  Magazine  are  doing.  Kentucky  in  her  best 
form  is  presented  to  the  outside  world,  and  as  the  tourist 
business  is  the  biggest  business  of  today,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  discontinue  the  work  of  the  Kentucky 
Progress  Commission. 

It  is  hoped  the  Kentucky  Legislature  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  again  appropriating  sufficient  funds  to  continue 
this  great  work. 


Here's  A  Real  Booster ! 

THE  last  of  February  1932  will  round  out  two  years 
since  we  came  to  Kentucky  from  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  In  love  with  Kentucky  and  it  is  our  desire  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  other  folk  into  the  State 
that  will  contribute  to  its  greatness.  To  that  end,  if  it  is 
not  asking  too  much  I  would  like  to  have  as  many  copies 
of  the  following  Progress  Commission  publications  as  you 
can  allow  me  to  send  to  my  friends  at  my  expense  in  mail- 
ing: 

The  Tourist  Guide,  "Kentucky,  The  Blue  Grass  State" 

Little  Journeys  in  Kentucky 

Kentucky  Leads 

Why  Not  Invest  in  Kentucky? 

Why  Not  Move  to  Kentucky  ? 

Kentucky  and  Her  Minerals 

Kentucky  and  Her  Historic  Shrines 

Kentucky  and  Her  Resources 

The  Kentucky  Legislature's  Forward  Step 

The  Value  of  the  Progress  Commission 

Kentucky's  Industrial  Surveys 

The  January  1932  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine 

We  spent  many  years  in  and  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Many  of  the  mills  and  factories  (and  other  industries)  are 
leaving  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pittsburgh  district.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  Old  Kentucky  in 
helping  to  bring  her  to  the  notice  of  these.  Having  had 
experience  .  .  this  extra  service  is  offered  as  a  contri- 
bution, not  for  pay.  Thanking  you  for  the  copy  of  the 
magazine  and  with  every  good  wish  for  a  Greater  Ken- 
tucky.— Rev.  S,  H.  Cunningham,  Minister  Christian 
Church,  Carlisle,  Ky 
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Life  and  Speeches  of  Clay 

Book  Read  by  Abraham  Lincoln  Had  a  Profound  Influence  on  His  Career  and 
Probably  Guided  His  Political  Thought 


THE  LIFE  and  statesmanship  of 
Henry  Clay  greatly  influenced 
Abraham  Lincoln.  From  early 
boyhood  Lincoln  admired  the  great 
Kentuckian.  While  living  in  Indiana 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  followed  all  the  available  newspaper 
accounts  concerning  this  favorite  statesman.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Illinois,  it  has  been  stated  by  several  Lincoln  biog- 
raphers that  he  read  a  biography  of  Clay  written  by  George  D. 
Prentice. 

Because  of  this  early  admiration,  the  speeches  of  Clay  likely 
caused  Lincoln  to  take  definite  steps  toward  party  affliation. 
Dennis  Hanks,  in  his  comments  concerning  the  influence  of  Clay 
upon  Lincoln,  states: 

"We  went  to  political  and  other  speeches  and  gatherings.  *  *  * 
We  would  hear  all  sides  and  opinions,  talk  them  over,  discuss 
them,  agreeing  or  disagreeing.  Abe  turned  Whig  in  1827-8 — 
think  Col.  Jones  made  him  a  Whig.  Don't  know  it.  *  *  *  I 
opposed  Abe  in  politics  when  *  *  *  he  became  a  Whig.  He 
always  loved  Hen.  Clay's  speeches  I  think  was  the  cause  mostly 
of  Lincoln's  drifting  away  from  Jacksonian  Democracy." 

The  first  vote  Lincoln  ever  cast  for  a  President  was  for  Henry 
Clay,  even  though  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  favorite  of  the 
people  of  Illinois.  Lincoln's  interest  in  Clay  continued  through- 
out his  life.  After  he  acquired  the  book  entitled  "The  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,"  he  continued  to  consider  him  his 
political  beau-ideal. 

In  the  year  1852,  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  deliver  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  a  eulogy  of  Henry  Clay.  In  summing  up  his 
remarks  concerning  the  Kentuckian,  he  concluded  as  follows: 

Such  a  man  the  times  have  demanded,  one  such  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  was  given  to  us.  But  he  is  gone.  Let  us  strive 
to  deserve  as  far  as  mortals  may,  the  continued  care  of  Divine 
Providence,  trusting  that  in  the  future  national  emergencies 
He  will  not  fail  to  provide  us  the  instruments  of  safety  and 
security." 

During  the  campaign  of  1856,  Lincoln  found  the  book  a  great 
source  for  political  ammunition  in  his  anti-slavery  speeches. 
Lincoln's  own  copy  of  "The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay" 
is  extant,  having  been  purchased  in  1914  by  E.  D.  Worth  for 
the  sum  of  $450.  This  book  is  in  its  original  morocco  cover 
which  has  been  burned 
and  then  repaired  and 
placed  in  a  green  mo- 
rocco slip  case.  Pas- 
sages in  this  copy  have 
been  marked  in  blue  or 
black  pencil  or  in  ink, 
either  by  Lincoln  or  as 
having  been  read  by 
Lincoln  in  his  speeches. 

The  fly-leaf  of  Lin- 
coln's copy  of  the  work 
contains  the  following 
information : 

"This  book  was  used 
by  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  making  his  first 
great  anti-slavery 
speeches  — ■  preceding 
the  memorable  cam- 
paign with  Douglas." 

James  W.  Somers,  a 
young  lawyer  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  con- 
cerning this  volume: 

"In  reading  from  this 
book  I  distinctly  re- 
member that  Mr.  Lin- 


By  R.  GERALD  McMURTRY, 

Librarian,  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
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coin,  for  the  first  time  used  spectacles. 

Apologizing  to  his  audience,  saying  that 

he  was  not  as  young  as  he  used  to  be. 

This  was,  I  think,  in  the  fall  of  1856." 

Opposite    this    inscription    there    is 

pasted  in  Lincoln's  copy  of  the  book,  the  business  card  of  Mr. 

Somers. 

The  second  fly-leaf  of  the  original  bears  this  inscription: 

"James  W.  Somers  bought  of  Thomas  A.  McLaurie,  Urbana, 
111." 
Inserted  is  an  endorsement  in  the  autograph  of  Lincoln: 

"James  Somers  I  personally  know  to  be  a  most  worthy  man; 
but  whether  he  can  be  promoted  must  be  left  to  the  Secretary. 
A.  Lincoln  June  11    1863." 

There  is,  in  addition,  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  in  Lincoln's 
writing,  the  following: 

"A.  Lincoln — presented  by  his  friend,  N.  W.  Edwards." 

A  note  inside  the  front  cover  signed  by  Mr.  Hemdon  reads: 

"This  book  was  presented  to  me  by  President  Lincoln,  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  and  which  I  present  to  Charles  H.  Hart,  Esq.  of 
Philadelphia,  hoping  he  will  keep  it  in  his  family  forever." 

In  a  one-page  autographed  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Herndon,  to 
Mr.  Hart,  dated  February   13,   1866,  he  writes: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  gave  me  a  large  part  of  his  literary  library  a 
few  days  before  leaving  for  Washington." 

"The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay"  was  almost  a  current 
book  when  Lincoln  used  it  in  1856.  It  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1853.  The  title  page  of  this 
work  is  as  follows: 

"The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  Volume  1,  Philadelphia, 
Published  by  J.  L.  Gihon,  No.  102  Chestnut  Street,  1853." 

npHE  EDITION  Lincoln  used  was  published  with  two  volumes 
in  one.    The  title  page  of  the  second  volume  is  identical  to 

that  of  the  first  volume  with  the  exception  of  the  volume  number. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  portrait  of  Henry  Clay.    The  second 

contains  a  picture  of  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Clay  in  Hanover 

County,  Virginia. 

Further  evidence   has   been   introduced   in   the   biography   by 

William  H.  Herndon  that  Lincoln  used  a  speech  of  Henry  Clay's 

in  preparing  his  first  inaugural  address:     "Late  in  January  Mr. 

Lincoln  informed  me 
that  he  was  ready  to 
begin  the  preparation 
of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  had,  aside 
from  his  law  books  and 
the  few  gilded  volumes 
that  ornamented  the 
centre  table  in  his  par- 
lor at  home,  compara- 
tively no  library.  He 
never  seemed  to  care 
to  own  or  collect  books. 
On  the  other  hand  I 
had  a  very  respectable 
collection,  and  was  add- 
ing to  it  every  day.  To 
my  library  Lincoln  very 
frequently  had  access. 
When  therefore,  he  be- 
gan on  his  inaugural 
speech  he  told  me  what 
works  he  intended  to 
consult.  I  looked  for 
a  long  list,  but  when  he 
went  over  it  I  was 
greatly  surprised.  He 
asked  me  to  furnish 
him  with  Henry  Clay's 
(Cont'd,  on  page  31) 
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Ohio  Valley  and  Revolution 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

undertaking.  In  the  spring  of  1777  two 
young  hunters,  disguised  as  traders,  were 
sent  to  the  Illinois  country  to  spy  out  the 
land.  On  their  return  they  reported  that 
the  forts  were  lightly  garrisoned;  that  the 
French  population  was  not  much  interested 
in  the  war,  and  was  far  from  reconciled  to 
English  domination.  Clark  immediately  set 
out  for  Williamsburg  and  laid  before  Gov- 
ernor Henry  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  Northwest.  Governor  Henry  was 
pleased  with  the  idea,  and  called  into  con- 
ference Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Mason 
and  George  Wythe,  and  all  approved  of  the 
plan. 

Armed  with  an  order  on  the  commander 
at  Fort  Pitt  for  the  necessaries  for  the 
expedition,  Clark  started  for  the  Ohio  early 
in  1778.  He  was  also  authorized  to  raise 
three  companies  of  fifty  men  each  "in  any 
county  of  the  commonwealth."  To  meet 
the  cost  only  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  de- 
preciated continental  currency  could  be 
raised,  but  Governor  Henry  and  his  friends 
promised  to  try  to  obtain  300  acres  of  land 
for  every  soldier  should  the  project  be  suc- 
cessful. At  Fort  Pitt  he  secured  boats  for 
his  men,  and  just  as  he  started  the  descent 
of  the  Ohio  he  learned  that  France  had 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

Arrived  at  the  Falls  at  Louisville,  he  es- 
tablished his  camp  on  Corn  Island,  and 
there  he  trained  and  prepared  his  men  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Northwest.  He  left 
Corn  Island  in  boats  on  June  24,  1778, 
with  less  than  two  hundred  men.  In  four 
days  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  encamped  on  a  small 
island.  Just  below  them  was  the  site  of 
the  old  French  Fort  Massac,  the  present 
town  of  Metropolis.  Massac  County,  Illi- 
nois. From  there  several  trails  led  toward 
the  French  settlements  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes.  These  places  were  in  British 
possession,  but  lightly  garrisoned.  They 
were,  however,  the  focal  points  from  which 
the  Indians  were  incited  to  work  their  dev- 
iltry on   the   Kentucky  settlers. 

Disembarking  in  Massac  Creek,  Clark 
and  his  men  started  their  march  of  120 
miles  across  the  Illinois  prairies,  infested 
as  they  were  by  hostile  Indians.  A  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  little  garrison  at  Kas- 
kasia  was  the  factor  of  success  in  the  un- 
dertaking. So  the  little  band  hastened  on- 
ward and  on  July  3,  1778,  reached  the 
Saint  Mary's  River;  and  on  the  4th  rushed 
the  little  garrison  town,  taking  the  governor 
prisoner  in  his  own  apartments.  The  French 
inhabitants  of  the  village  soon  fraternized 
with  the  Americans,  and  learning  of  the 
attitude  of  the  French  government  toward 
the  colonies,  became  quite  friendly.  This 
feeling  spread  to  the  French  at  Vincennes, 
and  Lieut.  Leonard  Helm  was  sent  to  oc- 
cupy that  post.  Learning  of  Clark's  suc- 
cess, the  British  commander  at  Detroit, 
General  Hamilton,  made  his  difficult  way 
down  the  Wabash  and  recaptured  Vincennes, 
making  prisoner  the  Americans  stationed 
there. 

Thus  the  winter  of  1778-9  found  Clark  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Hamilton  on  the  Wa- 
bash, both  waiting  and  both  watchful  and 
determined.     The  winter  rains  and  snows 


compelled  each  to  keep  his  quarters.  With 
the  coming  of  spring,  Hamilton  proposed 
to  move  against  Kaskaskia,  and  perhaps 
strike  at  Kentucky  itself.  Again  remem- 
bering that  the  best  defense  is  often  to  be 
found  in  an  unexpected  offense.  Clark  de- 
termined to  surprise  Vincennes  before  Ham- 
ilton could  get  ready  to  surprise  him. 

f\N  February  7,  1779,  with  the  February 
^  floods  as  high  as  they  ever  were,  Clark 
with  his  little  band  of  170  men  set  out  on 
their  perilous  march  through  the  "Drowned 
Lands"  of  the  Wabash.  The  distance  to 
be  covered  was  about  230  miles,  and  the 
rainy  season  was  now  at  its  height.  For 
fifteen  days  the  little  army,  led  by  the  in- 
domitable Clark,  plunged  through  freezing 
water.  Rifles  and  powder  horns  had  to  be 
carried  by  the  hour  above  the  soldiers' 
heads  to  keep  them  dry.  Finally,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1779,  the  troops  crossed  the 
Horse-shoe  Plain,  breast  deep  in  water,  and 
out  upon  high  ground  two  miles  from  Vin- 
cennes. After  a  short  respite,  Clark  and 
his  men  attacked  Fort  Sackville,  and  Ham- 
ilton and  his  force  soon  surrendered.  Brit- 
ish sovereignty  on  the  Mississippi  was  nev- 
er recoyered.  Virginia  took  immediate  steps 
to  organize  the  county  of  Illinois,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Ohio. 

Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  in  his  book  "The 
Ohio  River,"  says:  "There  is  no  minimiz- 
ing the  heroism  of  George  Rogers  Clark's 
conquest  of  Illinois  nor  of  the  effects  of 
that  conquest;  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash 
and  Lake  regions  no  longer  hovered  about 
Fort  Sackville  to  be  urged  upon  Kentucky 
by  British  officers.  True,  the  Kentucky 
stations  were  attacked,  and  savagely,  but 
without  avail;  no  British-Indian  army  es- 
tablished a  foothold  south  of  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, and  the  grasp  Clark  secured  in  Illinois 
never  relaxed.  Virginia  immediately  took 
control  of  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
retained  it  until  all  but  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Grant  in  Ohio  was  surrendered  to  the 
general   government." 

In  the  summer  of  1782  news  of  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies  reached  the  "back  coun- 
try." That  immensely  rich  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory had  been  won  by  the  Americans,  and 
the  Continental  Congress  formally  laid 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Northwest.  The 
peace  negotiations  dragged  on  for  many 
months,  but  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
finally  signed  in  1783,  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er was  made  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Again  three  nations  instead 
of  two  shared  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, but  now  it  was  Great  Britain  with 
the  territory  north  of  the  Lakes;  Spain  with 
the  so-called  Floridas  and  everything  west 
of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  remainder  with 
an  area  of  more  than  825,000  square  miles, 
and  with  a  population  of  about  three  and 
one-half  million  constituted  the  United 
States. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  lands  on  the  "In 
dian  side"  of  the  Ohio  was  yet  to  be  ac- 
quired by  purchase  or  conquest,  or  both. 
The  expeditions  of  Harmar,  and  Saint  Clair, 
and  Wayne,  and  the  adoption  cf  the  North- 
west Ordinance  will  be  recounted  in  a  later 
tale  to  be  entitled  "The  Ohio  Valley— After 
the  Revolution." 


siege  of  Fort  Henry  occurring  in  Septem- 
ber, 1777.  Others  tell  of  a  second  siege 
occurring  in  September,  1782,  and  recite 
the  Elizabeth  Zane  incident  as  occurring  at 
the  second  siege.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
short  narrative,  we  have  treated  the  inci- 
dent as  occurring  in  1777. 


Where  First  Mission  Stands 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

access  to  all  these  attractions.  San  Diego 
is  the  western  terminal  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail,  which  starts  at  San  Augustine,  Flor- 
ida, and  traverses  the  entire  states  of  the 
extreme  south,  passing  Texas,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  until  it  arrives  at  San  Diego. 

The  prows  of  the  caravels  of  Cabrillo  and 
Vizcaino  have  long  since  rotted  and  dis- 
integrated, to  either  mingle  with  the  waters 
over  which  once  they  so-  proudly  sailed,  or 
to  crumble  slowly  beside  the  shores  of 
alien  seas.  Only  a  rock  by  the  Pacific, 
dedicated  to  Cabrillo,  is  left  to  give  mute 
evidence  of  his  voyages.  He  sleeps,  the 
legends  say,  on  a  lone  island  by  the  sea- 
shore, with  the  waves  to  break  against  his 
tide-swept  resting  place,  and  the  wind  and 
rain  to  murmur  a  requiem  above  the  sands 
that  cover  him. 

Cabrillo,  Fra  Serra  and  Alonzo  Horton. 
Each  in  his  way  and  in  his  time.  Cabrillo 
in  history.  Horton  in  the  recollection  of 
his  faith  and  courage  in  coming  to  a  quiet 
seaport  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  prosperous  city.  And  the  Fran- 
ciscan padre,  Fra  Serra,  lives  perhaps  more 
vividly  than  the  others.  For  overlooking 
the  waters  where  Cabrillo's  sails  faded  into 
the  twilight,  and  over  the  star-lighted 
ground  where  Horton  was  laid  to  rest,  the 
Mission  of  San  Diego  de  Alcala  still  stands. 


Life  and  Speeches  of  Clay 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

great  speech  delivered  in  1850;  Andrew 
Jackson's  proclamation  against  nullification, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Constitution.  He  after- 
wards called  for  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne, 
a  speech  which  he  always  regarded  as  the 
grandest  specimen  of  American  oratory." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  shared  with  her  husband  a 
mutual  admiration  of  Henry  Clay,  the  Ken- 
tucky statesman,  having  been  born  and 
raised  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  home 
of  Clay.  It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact 
that,  through  the  early  reading  of  the  life, 
works  and  activities  of  this  great  statesman. 
Lincoln  found  a  political  ideal  which  influ- 
enced him  more  than  any  other  American. 


*  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  is 
sponsored  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


NOTE: — Some  historians  tell  of  only  one 


Adversity  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over 
us  by  one  who  knows  us  better  than  we 
do  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too. 
He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our 
nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antag- 
onist is  our  helper.  This  conflict  with  dif- 
ficulty makes  us  acquainted  with  our  ob- 
ject, and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all 
its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
superficial. — Burke. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Plogsterth, 

Director  of  Fie:    ■ . .  vice 
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CLAY'S  INFLUENCE  OVER  LINCOLN 


Abraham  Lincoln  referred  to  Henry  Clay  as  "my  beau 
ideal  of  a  statesman".  This  expression  is  significant  in- 
deed if  we  would  understand  the  early  trend  of  Lincoln's 
political  philosophy  and  the  loyalty  to  those  ideals  which 
caused  him  to  exclaim  that  Clay  was  "the  man  for  whom  I 
fought  all  my  life."  One  cannot  exaggerate  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  which  Henry  Clay  exerted  over  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  youth  or  the  inspiration  which  continually 
came  to  Lincoln  throughout  the  years  from  the  Sage  of 
Ashland  and  his  writings. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  moved  with  his  parents  across 
the  Ohio  River  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  in  1816,  there 
was  but  one  strong  political  party  in  the  United  States.  The 
Jeffersonian  Republicans  in  1805  had  changed  their  name 
to  Democrats.  Their  opponents,  the  Federalists,  had  col- 
lapsed as  an  organized  group  by  1812,  and  were  so  com- 
pletely routed  that  James  Monroe  was  almost  unanimously 
elected  President  in  1820,  but  one  electoral  vote  being  cast 
against  him.  It  was  then  that  Jackson  wrote  to  President 
Monroe  saying,  "Now  is  the  time  to  exterminate  that  po- 
litical monster  called  Party  Spirit."  Practically  all  Ameri- 
cans were  then  in  the  one  party  sometimes  known  as  the 
Jeffersonian  Republican  party  and  later  called  the  Jef- 
fersonian Democrats. 

The  year  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  1809,  Henry  Clay 
was  serving  as  a  Senator  from  Lincoln's  native  state,  Ken- 
tucky. Clay  first  entered  politics  in  1803  and  steadily  ad- 
vanced until  he  occupied  the  speaker's  chair  in  the  lower 
branch  of  congress,  and  by  1824  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

The  first  Presidential  campaign  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
could  have  observed  with  any  intelligent  interest  was  the 
campaign  of  1824  which  occurred  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  This  was  a  struggle  between  great  leaders 
rather  than  a  contest  of  political  parties.  Three  of  the  four 
candidates  for  President,  Jackson,  Clay,  and  Adams,  were 
bitter  personal  enemies.  Crawford  also  ran.  The  political 
units  were  called  after  the  names  of  the  respective  candi- 
dates, and  the  Adams  group  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
anti-Jackson  party. 

During  the  bitter  campaign  of  1824  the  Western  Sun 
published  at  Vincennes  was  printing  in  full  the  speeches  of 
Henry  Clay.  In  the  issues  of  the  paper  preceding  the  elec- 
tion ten  Clay  speeches  appeared,  some  of  them  extending 
through  eight  columns  of  fine  print.  These  papers  are 
known  to  have  been  available  to  the  Lincoln  family  then 
living  in  Spencer  County.  In  this  campaign  Clay  spoke 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  and  expounded  his  well- 
known  propositions  on  protection  and  internal  improve- 
ments which  became  known  as  the  American  System. 

At  the  impressionable  age  of  fifteen  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  beginning  to  form  certain  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  these  were  to  become  the 
basic  elements  in  his  theory  of  government.  William 
Wood,  a  friend  of  the  youthful  Lincoln,  tells  us  that  the 
boy  wrote  out  a  remarkable  discussion  dealing  with  our 
political  institutions,  and  it  became  the  talk  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  evident  that  Lincoln  never  wandered  very 
far  away  from  the  principles  advocated  by  Henry  Clay 
in  the  campaign  speeches  of  1824. 

Adams  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1824,  and  Clay 
was  made  his  Secretary  of  State  which  placed  his  name 
continually  before  the  people.  Lincoln  was  not  old  enough 
to  vote  in  the  1828  campaign  won  by  Jackson,  but  in  1832 
he  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  his  favorite,  Henry 
Clay. 

The  Sangamon  Journal  published  at  Springfield  became 
Lincoln's  medium  of  information  with  reference  to  the 
1832  Presidential  campaign.  In  the  issue  of  January  5,  he 
read  the  caption,  "Henry  Clay  for  President."  On  Febru- 


ary 23,  Clay's  famous  speech  to  the  senate  was  reported, 
and  in  three  consecutive  issues,  March  22,  March  29,  and 
April  5,  Clay's  defense  of  the  American  System  was  print- 
ed. Lincoln's  own  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature 
at  this  time  could  not  have  pained  him  more  than  the  fail- 
ure of  Clay  to  gain  the  Presidency. 

The  best  evidence  we  now  have  would  indicate  that  from 
this  very  first  contest  in  which  Clay  appeared,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  sympathies  were  with  the  famous  Whig  leader 
from  his  native  state.  When  Lincoln  corrected  a  biography 
which  speaks  of  his  early  political  affiliations,  he  stated 
that  he  was  "a  staunch  anti- Jackson  or  Clay  man,"  and 
this  is  the  same  Clay  for  whom  he  said  he  had  fought  "all 
his  life." 

One  of  Lincoln's  most  notable  fights  for  Clay  was  in 
the  election  of  1844  when,  as  presidential  elector  for  Clay 
in  Illinois,  Lincoln  not  only  canvassed  the  state  but  also 
went  down  into  southern  Indiana  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
dacy of  his  hero. 

It  must  have  been  a  glorious  occasion  when  Lincoln  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  this  hero  of  his  youth.  The  only 
vacation  Abraham  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  taken  extend- 
ed over  a  period  of  three  weeks  spent  in  the  home  town  of 
Henry  Clay,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  was  the  home  of 
Lincoln's  wife,  Mary  Todd,  who  herself  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Clay.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  very  close  friend  of  her 
father,  Robert  S.  Todd. 

Here  in  Lexington,  on  November  13,  1847  Lincoln  heard 
Henry  Clay  give  a  remarkable  lecture  on  The  Conduct  of 
The  Mexican  War,  and  the  impression  it  left  on  Lincoln  is 
evident  from  his  reaction  to  the  question  in  the  next  con- 
gress. How  often  Lincoln  may  have  visited  Mr.  Clay  dur- 
ing this  Lexington  sojourn  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  were  several  personal  contacts.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  at  the  time  of  his  death  is 
one  of  Lincoln's  best  known  speeches. 

A  letter  written  by  Henry  Clay  in  1844  was  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  from  which 
this  excerpt  has  been  taken:  "My  wife's  maiden  name  was 
Hart.  Her  father  was  Col.  Thomas  Hart  who  had  two 
brothers,  one  named  David,  and  the  other  named  Nathan- 
iel. Their  residence  was  North  Carolina  near  Hillsborough. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  Col.  Thomas  Hart  removed 
to  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  about  the  year  1794  removed 
to  Lexington  in  Kentucky  where  in  1799  I  married  my 
wife." 

It  was  the  family  history  in  this  letter  which  recalled 
the  beautiful  tribute  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  sent 
greetings  to  the  widow  of  the  lamented  Clay,  a  tribute 
which  also  reveals  the  real  esteem  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln always  held  Henry  Clay,  the  Sage  of  Ashland,  who 
exerted  such  a  great  influence  over  him. 

Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  August  9,  1862 
Mr.  John  M.  Clay. 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  snuff-box  you  sent,  with  the  accompanying  note, 
was  received  yesterday.  Thanks  for  this  memento  of  your 
great  and  patriotic  father — Thanks  also  for  the  assurance 
that,  in  these  days  of  dereliction,  you  remain  true  to  his 
principles — In  the  concurrent  sentiment  of  your  venerable 
mother,  so  long  the  partner  of  his  bosom  and  his  honors, 
and  lingering  now,  where  he  was,  but  for  the  call  to  re- 
join him  where  he  is,  I  recognize  his  voice,  speaking  as  it 
ever  spoke,  for  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  free- 
dom of  mankind. 

Your  Obt  Servt 

A.  Lincoln 
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Hon.  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  about  1850. 

Daguerreotype  photograph.  American,  mid-XIX  century. 

Gift,  Mrs.  Blakemore  Wheeler,  1951. 


XX  Century  American  Paintings 

Fifty  of  "the  best  works"  from  collections  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  have  been  generously  lent  to  form  a 
notable  special  exhibition  in  Gallery  2  through  Sunday,  May  20, 
demonstrating  a  sequence  of  "movements  and  countermove- 
ments"  found  in  XX  century  American  painting. 

1951  Louisville  Photographic  Salon 

Two  hundred  "pictorial  prints"  selected  by  the  Louisville 
Photographic  Society's  three-man  jury  for  the  1951  International 
Photographic  Salon  are  mounted  in  Gallery  4  until  May  20. 

Advancing  French  Art :  Eight  Painters 

Selected  in  Paris  as  typical  of  new  work  being  done  in  that 
ancient  center  of  art  which  is  now  celebrating  its  bimillennium, 
are  thirty-eight  paintings  shown  in  Gallery  3  through  May  27. 
They  are  circulated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  from  the 
Louis  Carre  Gallery.  Artists  include:  Jean  Bazaine,  Maurice 
Esteve,  Hans  Hartung,  Andre  Lanskoy,  Charles  Lepicque, 
Gerard  Schneider,  Pierre  Soulages  and  Nicholas  De  Stael. 

Prints  by  Childe  Hassam 

A  group  of  etchings  and  lithographs  by  the  noted  American 
painter  Childe  Hassam,  1859-1935,  which  were  presented  to  the 
Museum  in  1940  by  the  artist's  wife,  are  exhibited  in  Gallery  9 
during  May.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston  who  studied  in  Paris  and 
established  a  wide  reputation  as  an  American  artist  who  assimi- 
lated the  spirit  and  technique  of  French  Impressionism. 

Davis  Color  Photographs 

Seventy-nine  color  prints  by  H.  Harold  Davis  in  Gallery  8 
until  May  31,  give  a  substantial  idea  of  the  development  of  color 
photography  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Corydon, 
Indiana,  and  studied  music  at  De  Pauw  University  and  Ithaca 
Conservatory.  He  joined  the  photographic  staff  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville,  in  1935  and  is  its  chief  color  photographer. 
His  professional  achievements,  especially  with  Trichrome  Carbro 
process  prints  using  permanent  pigments,  as  here,  are  nationally 
known  through  prizes,  exhibitions  and  publications. 


Members'  Concerts 

Many  fine  expressions  of  appreciation  were  heard  from  those 
who  attended  the  season's  concerts  of  the  type  of  artists  brought 
and  of  the  privilege  afforded  by  membership  in  the  J.  B.  Speed 
Art  Museum.  Continuing  its  policy  to  present  distinguished 
artists  in  the  highest  type  of  music,  the  Music  Committee  of  the 
Hattie  Bishop  Speed  Music  Boom  selected  the  artists  and 
programs.  The  Committee  consists  of  three  members  from  the 
Museum's  Board:  Miss  Catherine  M.  Grey,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Morris  B.  Belknap  and  Charles  Horner,  with  two  associate 
members  selected  from  Mrs.  Speed's  former  Bach  Club:  Miss 
Anna  L.  Hopper  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bauch. 

Opening  the  season  in  November  1950,  Yara  Bernette,  Brazilian 
pianist  now  living  in  the  United  States,  played  on  two  successive 
evenings  a  program  consisting  of  classics  by  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy  and  compositions  by  Villa-Lobos. 

Belgian  soprano,  Suzanne  Danco,  member  of  Milan's  La  Scala 
Opera,  has  long  been  recognized  throughout  Europe  as  an 
outstanding  artist.  She  came  to  the  Music  Boom,  March  26  and 
27, 1951,  unknown  to  most  Louisville  people  despite  her  orchestral 
debut  in  the  United  States,  February  16,  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  Cincinnati  critics 
made  such  comments  as,  "Mme.  Danco's  art  is  so  superb  that  it 
beggars  description,"  and  "her  singing  established  her  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  singers  ever  heard  in  Music  Hall." 
Louisville  audiences  were  quick  to  realize  that  they  were  hearing 
a  superlative  artist  and  were,  as  Lois  M.  Glenn  of  The  Louisville 
Times  commented,  "enchanted  with  her  artistic  penetration  and 
subtlety."  Paul  Ulanowsky  was  her  incomparable  accompanist. 

Booked  as  the  climax  of  the  concert  season  in  May  was  the 
renowned  Loewenguth  Quartet  of  Paris,  including  Alfred  Loewen- 
guth  and  Maurice  Fueri,  violinists;  Boger  Boche,  violist;  and 
Pierre  Basseux,  'cellist.  Due  to  an  automobile  accident  January  2, 
the  injured  group  was  reorganized  as  a  string  ensemble  with 
Marisa  Begules  assisting  as  pianist. 

All  of  the  season's  artists  were  heard  in  Louisville  for  the 
first  time.  A.L.H. 


Recent  Accessions 

Furniture 

Sofa.  Mahogany  with  claw  feet.  American,  about  1825.  Gift,  Mr. 

&  Mrs.  William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Pier  table.  Mahogany  with  mirror.  American,  about  1825.  Gift, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Circular  tilt-top  table.  Mahogany.  American,  about  1825.  Gift, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Gate-leg   card  tables    (2).   Mahogany.   American,    about    1825. 

Gift,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Banjo  clock.  Mahogany.  American,  about  1825.  Gift,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Sewing  table.  Mahogany.  American,  about  1825.  Gift,  Mr.  & 

Mrs.  William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Lamp  table.  Mahogany.  American,  about  1825.  Gift,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Arm   chair.    Mahogany.   Martha   Washington   type.   American, 

about  1825.  Gift,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Side  chairs  (2).  Maple  and  birch.  Chippendale  style.  American, 

about  1787  (?).  Gift,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Chamberlain. 
Octagonal    table.    Walnut    with    chimera    legs.    Italian,    XVII 

century.   Gift,  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick  &  Mrs.  Richard 

E.  Danielson. 
Arm  chairs  (2).  Carved  and  painted  wood  with  cane  seats  and 

backs.    French,    mid-XVIII    century.    Gift,    Mrs.    Chauncey 

McCormick  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson. 
Settee.   Carved  and  painted  wood  with   cane  seat  and  back. 

French,  mid-XVIII  century.  Gift,  Mrs.  Chauncey  McCormick 

&  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson. 

Photograph 
Portrait  of   Hon.    Henry    Clay,   about    1850.      Daguerreotype. 

American,  mid-XIX  century.  Gift,  Mrs.  Blakemore  Wheeler. 
Costume 
Black  silk  dress  trimmed  with  lace.  Belonged  to  Mrs.  William  Y. 

Davis   (nee  Booker  Grundy),  1811-1902,  of  Springfield,  Ky. 

American   (Kentucky),  mid-XIX  century.   Gift,  The  Misses 

Lucy  M.  &  Dorsey  Duncan  and  Mrs.  Booker  D.  Carson. 
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A  HAWK  BECOMES  A  DOVE: 
Henry  Clay's  Speech  on  the  Mexican  War,  November  13,  1847 


On  January  8,  1813,  Henry  Clay  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  a  bill  to  raise  an  additional 
twenty  regiments  of  infantry  for  the  war  with  England.  It  was 
one  of  Clay's  more  vituperative  attacks  on  what  he  called  "the 
parasites  of  opposition,"  and  the  speech  said  nothing  of 
recruitment  problems,  availability  of  soldiers,  casualties,  or 
specific  military  needs.  Suggesting  that  their  previous  oppo- 
sition to  Republican  administrations  had  encouraged  the 
enemy  to  make  war  on  American  independence,  Clay  accused 
the  Federalists  of  "tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the 
colors  of  every  party,  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one 
unalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  possible,  into  the  haven  of 
power."  They  were  "for  war,  and  no  restrictions,  when  the 
administration  is  for  peace,"  and  they  were  "for  peace  and 


restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  war."  Thus  he 
reduced  the  arguments  used  by  the  Federalists  against  the 
War  of  1812  to  hypocritical  cant: 
When,  at  length,  foreign  nations,  perhaps,  emboldened  by 
the  very  opposition  here  made,  refused  to  listen  to  the  ami- 
cable appeals  made,  and  repeated  and  reiterated  by  admini- 
stration, to  their  justice  and  to  their  interests — when,  in 
fact,  war  with  one  of  them  became  identified  with  our 
independence  and  our  sovereignty,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  abstain  from  it,  behold  the  opposition  becoming 
the  friends  of  peace  and  of  commerce.  They  tell  you  of  the 
calamities  of  war — its  tragical  events — the  squandering 
away  of  your  resources— the  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  They  tell  you  that  honor 
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Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FIGURE  1.  Henry  Clay's  son  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista  just  nine  months  before  Clay  delivered  his 
speech  on  the  Mexican  War.  Ronnie  C.  Tyler  in  "The  Mexican  War:  A  Lithographic  Record"  (Southwestern  Historical 
Quarterly,  LXXVII  [July,  1973],  1-84)  says  that  Henry  R.  Robinson,  the  lithographer  of  the  above  print,  sent  Clay  a 
copy  of  the  print  and  later  published  Clay's  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  advertise  his  art.  The  battle  was  also 
instrumental  in  bringing  General  Zachary  Taylor  the  fame  which  launched  him  to  the  Whig  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1848,  a  nomination  which  Clay  himself  desired. 
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is  an  illusion! 
Of  one  Federalist  opponent  who  had  criticized  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Clay  said  that,  whereas  "the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be 
hailed  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of  this  people,"  the 
Federalist's  name  will  "be  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  .  .  .  live 
only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto." 

Thirty-four  years  later,  on  November  13,  1847,  Henry  Clay 
spoke  to  a  mass  meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  on  the 
subject  of  another  war,  the  War  with  Mexico.  Clay,  now  a 
Whig,  was  in  much  the  same  position  that  his  Federalist 
opponents  had  occupied  years  earlier,  for  the  War  with  Mexico 
was  the  work  of  President  James  K.  Polk's  Democratic 
administration.  Moreover,  Clay  himself  was  seeking  the 
haven  of  power.  Although  he  had  proclaimed  retirement  after 
his  loss  to  Polk  in  the  presidential  election  of  1844,  the  Sage  of 
Ashland  was  still  interested  in  the  presidency  and  would  soon 
make  known  his  availability  as  Whig  nominee  for  1848. 

Nevertheless,  Clay's  speech  began  with  careful  disclaimers 
of  any  political  intent;  he  was  "most  solicitous  that  not  a  soli- 
tary word  may  fall  from  me,  offensive  to  any  party  or  person 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union."  After  all,  Clay  was  "in  the 
Autumn  of  life"  and  felt  "the  frost  of  Age"  (he  was  70  years 
old).  He  came  to  speak  only  reluctantly.  He  feared  for  "the 
harmony,  if  not  the  existence,  of  our  Union,"  and,  "while  a 
single  pulsation  of  the  human  heart  remains,  it  should,  if 
necessary,  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  one's  country." 

Clay  then  launched  forth  into  a  catalogue  of  the  calamities 
of  war  highly  reminiscent  of  those  which  he  denounced  Feder- 
alists for  reciting  years  before.  "In  the  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  waste  of  human  treasure,  in  its  losses,  and  in  its 
burdens,"  he  said,  "it  affects  both  belligerent  nations,  and  its 
sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies,  of  death,  and  of  desolation, 
endure  long  after  its  thunders  are  hushed  in  peace.  War 
unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful  and  regular  industry, 
and  scatters  poisonous  seeds  of  disease  and  immorality, 
which  continue  to  germinate  and  diffuse  their  baneful  influ- 
ence long  after  it  has  ceased.  Dazzling  by  its  glitter,  pomp,  and 
pagentry,  it  begets  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  romantic 
enterprise,  and  often  disqualifies  those  who  embark  in  it,  after 
their  return  from  the  bloody  fields  of  battle,  from  engaging  in 
the  industrious  and  peaceful  vocations  of  life." 

The  most  startling  statement  in  the  speech  was  Clay's 
assertion  that  he  would  not  have  voted  with  most  Whigs  for 
the  bill  which  raised  50,000  volunteers  once  the  hostilities  had 
commenced.  That  bill  also  contained  in  its  preamble  a  state- 
ment "falsely  attributing  the  commencement  of  the  War  to  the 
act  of  Mexico." 
I  have  no  doubt  [said  Clay]  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  those 
who,  after  struggling  to  divest  the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error, 
found  themselves  constrained  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  must  say 
that  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  ever  tempted  or 
provoked  me  to  vote  for  a  bill,  with  a  palpable  falsehood 
stamped  on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing  truth  as  I  do,  I  never, 
never  could  have  voted  for  that  bill. 
Only  fourteen  Whigs  had  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  House  in 
1846;  only  two  Whig  Senators  opposed  the  measure.  Clay  thus 
aligned  himself,  after  the  fact,  with  the  most  radical  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  noted  for 
their  anti-slavery  convictions.  He  was  endorsing  the  votes  of 
John    Quincy    Adams,    George    Ashmun,   Joseph   Grinnel, 
Charles  Hudson,  and  D.P.  King  of  Massachusetts;  Henry 
Cranston  of  Rhode  Island;  Erastus  Culver  of  New  York;  John 
Strohm  of  Pennsylvania;  Luther  Severance  of  Maine;  and 
Joshua   Giddings,   Columbus  Delano,  Joseph  Root,  David 
Tilden,  and  Joseph  Vance  of  Ohio. 

The  "immortal  fourteen"  had  been  immediately  compared 
to  the  Federalists  who  had  opposed  the  War  of  1812  and 
accused  of  treason.  Clay  noted  the  charge,  and,  as  a  fervent 
supporter  of  that  earlier  war,  was  in  a  good  position  to  dismiss 
it: 

The  exceptionable  conduct  of  the  Federal  party,  during 
the  last  British  War,  has  excited  an  influence  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  War,  and  prevented  a  just  discri- 
mination between  the  two  Wars.  That  was  a  War  of 
National  defence,  required  for  the  vindication  of  the 
National  rights  and  honor,  and  demanded  by  the  indignant 
voice  of  the  people  ....  It  was  a  just  War,  and  its  great 
object,  as  announced  at  the  time,  was  "Free  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights,"  against  the  intolerable  and  oppressive 
acts  of  British  power  on  the  ocean.  The  justice  of  the  War, 
far  from  being  denied  or  controverted,  was  admitted  by  the 
Federal  party,  which  only  questioned  it  on  considerations  of 


policy.  Being  deliberately  and  constitutionally  declared,  it 
was,  I  think,  their  duty  to  have  given  to  it  their  hearty 
cooperation.  But  the  mass  of  them  did  not.  They  continued 
to  oppose  and  thwart  it,  to  discourage  loans  and  enlist- 
ments, to  deny  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
march  the  militia  beyond  our  limits,  and  to  hold  a  Hartford 
Convention,  which,  whatever  were  its  real  objects,  bore  the 
aspect  of  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself.  They 
lost,  and  justly  lost,  the  public  confidence.  But  has  not  an 
apprehension  of  a  similar  fate,  in  a  state  of  a  case  widely 
different,  repressed  a  fearless  expression  of  their  real  senti- 
ments in  some  of  our  public  men? 
Clay  was  right.  An  extreme  statement  verifying  his  point  had 
come   from   one-time   Federalist  Justin   Butterfield.   AsKed 
whether  he  would  oppose  the  Mexican  War  as  he  had  the  War 
of  1812,  Butterfield  replied:  "No,  by  G-d,  I  opposed  one  war, 
and  it  ruined  me,  and  hence  forth  I  am  for  War,  Pestilence  and 
Famine.  "Clay  claimed,  however,  that  the  Mexican  War  was 
"no  War  of  Defence,  but  one  unnecessary  and  of  offensive 
agression."  Likewise,  the  Whig  party,  unlike  the  Federalist, 
had  been  so  restrained  in  its  opposition  that  "Far  from  inter- 
posing any  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  if  the 
Whigs  in  office  are  reproachable  at  all,  it  is  for  having  lent  too 
ready  a  facility  to  it,  without  careful  examination  into  the 
objects  of  the  War." 

Clay's  defense  of  the  "immortal  fourteen"  and  the  Whig 
party  in  general  from  charges  of  Federalist  defeatism  or 
treason  glossed  over  some  complicating  factors.  When  he 
claimed  that  the  Federalists  had  opposed  the  war  only  on 
grounds  of  policy,  Clay  referred  only  to  some  Federalist  argu- 
ments at  certain  stages  in  the  conflict  over  the  War  of  181 2.  He 
no  doubt  referred  to  the  Federalists'  concern  over  the  War's 
damage  to  shipping  interests  and  to  their  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  not  fight  England,  whatever  the  injus- 
tice of  England's  treatment  of  American  sailors  and  ships, 
because  England  was  waging  the  world's  battle  against  the 
French  imperial  despot  Napoleon.  He  ignored  the  argument 
(that  developed  after  the  war  began)  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  war  once  England  had  rescinded  the  obnoxious  orders 
which  had  caused  America's  difficulties  on  the  seas.  Word 
that  these  had  been  rescinded  reached  America  shortly  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  but  Clay  in  1813  had  simply  countered 
that  the  War  of  1812  was  like  the  American  Revolution,  "an 
example  of  a  war  began  [sic]  for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for 
another." 

Clay  also  carefully  avoided  mentioning  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  War  of  1812  had  been  prosecuted:  acquisition  of 
Canada.  Clay  had  discussed  invading  Canada  before  1812, 
and  he  did  not  rely  on  the  argument  of  the  Revolutionary 
generation  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  would  rise  to  greet 
their  American  liberators  with  open  arms:  after  conquering 
Quebec,  Clay  speculated  in  1811,  "there  would  be  no  Euro- 
pean enemy  behind  to  be  apprehended;  but  the  people  of  the 
country  might  rise;  and  he  warned  gentlemen  who  imagined 
that  the  affections  of  the  Canadians  were  with  us  against 
trusting  too  confidently  on  a  calculation,  the  basis  of  which 
was  treason."  He  had  allowed  himself  to  think  expansively  in 
1817  too: 

Every  man  who  looks  at  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  to 
entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  American  statesman, 
must  elevate  his  views  to  the  height  which  this  nation  is  des- 
tined to  reach  in  the  rank  of  nations.  We  are  not  legislating 
for  this  moment  only,  or  for  the  present  generation,  or  for 
the  present  populated  limits  of  these  States;  but  our  acts 
must  embrace  a  wider  scope — reaching  northwestwardly  to 
the  Pacific,  and  more  southwardly  to  the  river  [Rio  Grande] 
del  Norte.  Imagine  this  extent  of  territory  covered  with 
sixty,  or  seventy,  or  an  hundred  millions  of  people. 
After  justifying  the  "immortal  fourteen"  and  implying  that 
other  Whigs  had  been  too  hasty  to  support  the  war,  Clay 
quickly  shifted  his  ground:  "Without  indulging  in  an  un- 
necessary retrospect  and  useless  reproaches  on  the  past,  all 
hearts  and  heads  should  unite  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to 
bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  close."  Clay  then  advanced  a  bizarre 
constitutional  argument  that  was  defied  by  previous  Ameri- 
can experience.  He  said  that  Congress  "must .  .  .  possess  the 
authority,  at  any  time,  to  declare  for  what  purposes  it  [a  war] 
shall  be  farther  prosecuted."  All  would  have  granted,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Senate  had  such  power  in  a  negative  sense  by 
being  able  to  refuse  consent  to  war-ending  treaties  which  went 
too  far  or  failed  to  go  far  enough.  Congress,  Clay  asserted, 
could  omit  to  "proclaim  the  objects  for  which  it  [war]  was  com- 
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menced  or  has  since  been  prosecuted,"  and  then  "the  Presi- 
dent, ...  is,  necessarily,  left  to  his  own  judgment  to  decide 
upon  the  objects,  to  the  attainment  of  which  that  force  shall  be 
applied."  In  the  War  of  1812,  Clay  had  to  admit,  there  had 
been  no  such  direction,  but  the  "whole  world  knew  that  it  was 
a  War  waged  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  The  solu- 
tion now  was  simple:  "Let  it  [Congress]  resolve,  simply,  that 
the  War  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  War  of  conquest;  and,  if  a  War  of 
Conquest,  what  is  to  be  conquered.  Should  a  resolution  pass, 
disclaiming  the  design  of  Conquest,  peace  would  follow  in  less 
than  sixty  days;  if  the  President  would  conform  to  his  consti- 
tutional duty." 

Clay  made  clear  that,  if  the  vote  were  for  a  war  of  conquest, 
it  must  not  mean  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico.  Although  he  felt 
sure  that  the  United  States  had  the  requisite  power  to  conquer 
Mexico,  Clay  invoked  the  traditional  arguments  against  wars 
of  conquest.  Historical  example  was  against  it:  Caesar's  and 
Napoleon's  countries  lost  their  liberties  after  wars  of  con- 
quest sapped  their  strength.  A  standing  army  occupying  a 
foreign  country  "and  accustomed  to  trample  upon  the  liberties 
of  a  foreign  people"  would  become  ready  instruments  of  an 
ambitious  chieftan  who  desired  to  bring  about  a  coup  d'etat.  A 
country  based  on  liberty  could  not  keep  the  Mexicans  under 
military  rule,  and  annexation  was  out  of  the  question.  "Does 
any  considerate  man  believe  it  possible,"  asked  Clay,  "that 
two  such  immense  countries,  with  territories  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  with  population  so  incongruous,  so  different  in  race,  in 
language,  in  religion  and  in  laws,  could  be  blended  together  in 
one  harmonious  mass,  and  happily  governed  by  one  common 
authority?" 

Although  Clay  invoked  the  concept  of  racial  differences  to 
explain  the  poor  wisdom  of  Mexican  annexation,  he  was  more 
careful  than  other  Whigs  to  avoid  implications  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  a  degraded  or  inferior  race.  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer would  gag  in  December  at  the  thought  of  adding 
"unknown"   tribes   and   having   "many-colored  representa- 
tives" in  the  legislatures,  and  Virginia's  Richmond  Whig  in 
1846  had  found  "far  more  to  dread  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
debased  population  who  have  been  summarily  manufactured 
into  American  citizens,  than  to  hope  from  the  extension  of  our 
territorial  limits."  Clay  used  "race"  to  describe  national  pride, 
identity,   and   variety   but  eschewed  ranking  the  different 
peoples.  He  put  the  greatest  burden  not  on  differences  of  race 
or  color  but  on  "the  difficulty  of  combining  and  consolidating 
together,  conquering  and  conquered  nations." 
After  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years  [Clay  explained  with 
historical   examples],   during   which  the  Moors  held  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  indomitable  courage,  perseverance 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  race  finally  triumphed  over 
and  expelled  the  African  invaders  from  the  Peninsula.  And 
even  within  our  time,  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  when 
at  its  loftiest  height,  was  incompetent  to  subdue  and  subju- 
gate the  proud  Castillian.  And  here  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, Lower  Canada,  which  near  one  hundred  years  ago, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  year's  War,  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  remains  a  foreign  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  British  provinces,  foreign  in  feelings  and  attach- 
ment, and  foreign  in  laws,  language  and  religion.  And  what 
has  been  the  fact  with  poor,  gallant,  generous  and  op- 
pressed Ireland?  Centuries  have  passed  since  the  over- 
bearing    Saxon    overran    and     subdued    the    Emerald 
Isle  ....  Insurrection  and  rebellion  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day;  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  Ireland  remains  alien  in 
feeling,  affection  and  sympathy  toward  the  power  which 
has  so  long  borne  her  down.  Every  Irishman  hates,  with  a 
mortal  hatred,  his  Saxon  oppressor. 

Sympathy  for  Ireland  had  been  much  on  Henry  Clay's  mind 
of  late.  Newspapers  had  given  wide  coverage  to  Clay's  speech 
in  New  Orleans  earlier  in  the  year  on  the  subject  of  relief  of 
famine-stricken  Ireland.  It  had  been  more  than  a  run-of-the- 
mill  public  appearance  because  Clay  had  (privately)  blamed 
foreign  Catholic  voters  for  having  a  hand  in  defeating  him  in 
1844.  Despite  this  and  some  alleged  personal  sympathy  for 
the  Native  American  movement,  Clay  apparently  spurned 
suggestions  that  the  Whigs  cultivate  nativistand  anti-Catho- 
lic feelings.  Clay's  discussion  of  religious  differences  between 
Mexicans  and  Americans  in  his  Lexington  speech,  though  it 
clearly  identified  Catholicism  as  a  stumbling  block  to  annexa- 
tion, was  notable  for  its  moderation  and  for  its  final  compli- 
mentary remarks  on  the  Pope: 

[Clay  compared  Mexico  and  Ireland  with  England  and 
America.]  The  Catholic  Religion  predominates  in  both  the 


former;  the  Protestant  among  both  the  latter.  Religion  has 
been  the  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English  nations.  Is  there  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  become  so  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico,  if  they  were 
united  together?  Why  should  we  seek  to  interfere  with  them 
in  their  mode  of  worship  of  the  common  Saviour?  We  believe 
that  they  are  wrong,  especially  in  the  exclusive  character  of 
their  faith,  and  that  we  are  right.  They  think  that  they  are 
right  and  we  wrong.  What  other  rule  can  there  be  than  to 
leave  the  followers  of  each  religion  to  their  own  solemn 
convictions  of  conscientious  duty  toward  God?  Who  but  the 
great  Arbiter  of  the  Universe  can  judge  in  such  a  question? 
For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  believe  and  hope,  that  those 
who  belong  to  all  the  departments  of  the  Great  Church  of 
Christ,  if,  in  truth  and  purity,  they  conform  to  the  doctrines 
which  they  profess,  will  ultimately  secure  an  abode  in  those 
regions  of  bliss  which  all  aim  finally  to  reach.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  potentate  in  Europe,  whatever  his  religion  may 
be,  more  enlightened,  or  at  this  moment  so  interesting,  as 
the  liberal  head  of  the  Papal  See. 
Despite  the  conciliatory  religious  note  which  constituted  a 
non  sequitur  in  the  remarks  on  the  Pope  (and  which  was, 
therefore,  more  probably  a  matter  of  domestic  political  rela- 
tions to  Catholic  voters  than  of  reasoned  argument  on  the 
Mexican  War),  Clay  did  add  the  degrading  remark  that  he 
feared    Mexico's  population   was  "Unprepared,  .  .  .  for  the 
practical  enjoyment  of  self-government."  "Those,  whom  God 
and  geography  have  pronounced  shall  live  asunder,"  con- 
cluded Clay,  "could  never  be  permanently  and  harmoniously 
united  together." 

Aside  from  the  practical  difficulties  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States's  own  interests,  Clay  did  mention  the  moral 
problem.  Everyone  looked  upon  the  partitioning  of  Poland  as 
a  "rapacious  and  detestable  deed,"  and  Clay  feared  that  the 
United  States  did  "not  now  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  other 
parts  of  Christendom"  because  we  too  seemed  "actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  rapacity,  and  an  inordinate  desire  for  territorial 
aggrandizement."  Clay  expressed  a  personal  wish  that  the 
United  States  gain  no  Mexican  territory  at  all  from  the  con- 
test, but  he  was  willing  to  grant  a  little  incidental  expansion: 
For  one,  I  desire  to  see  no  part  of  her  territory  torn  from  her 
by  war.  Some  of  our  people  have  placed  their  hearts  upon 
the  acquisition  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. To  us,  as  a  great  maritime  power,  it  might  prove  to  be 
of  advantage  hereafter.  .  .  .  To  Mexico,  which  can  never  be  a 
great  maritime  power,  it  can  never  be  of  much  advantage.  If 
we  can  obtain  it  by  fair  purchase  for  a  just  equivalent,  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  it  so  acquired.  As  whenever  the  War 
ceases,  Mexico  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  the  debts  due  our 
citizens  [incurred  before  the  war  and  defaulted],  perhaps  an 
equivalent  for  the  Bay  may  be  found  in  that  debt,  our 
Government  assuming   to  pay  to  our  citizens  whatever 
portion  of  it  may  be  applied  to  that  object.  But  it  should  form 
no  motive  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  which  I  would  not 
continue  a  solitary  hour  for  the  sake  of  that  harbor. 
Clay  was  more  willing  to  tolerate  the  sort  of  expansion  the 
North  desired  than  the  sort  the  South  desired.  He  insisted  that 
the  United  States  "disavow,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  any 
desire  on  our  part  to  acquire  any  foreign  territory  whatever, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  slavery  into  it."  Here  again,  as 
in  his  apology  for  the  "immortal  fourteen,"  Clay  was  ap- 
proaching the  more  radical  elements  in  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  Whig  party  who  claimed  that  the  Mexican  War  was  a  pro- 
slavery  plot  to  gain  more  territory  for  slave  expansion  and 
eventually  more  slave-state  representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Yet  Clay  merely  approached  their  position;  he  did  not  adopt  it. 
He  added  immediately:  "I  do  not  know  that  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  entertains  such  a  wish."  Nor  did  he  mention 
specifically  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  would  have  forbidden 
slavery  in  any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  To  say  that  the  United  States  should  "disabuse  the 
public  mind  in  any  quarter  of  the  Union  of  the  impression,  if  it 
anywhere  exists,  that  a  desire  for  conquest  is  cherished  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  or  extending  Slavery"  was  not  pre- 
cisely to  say  that  slavery  would  not  be  allowed  in  anything 
acquired  by  conquest. 

Having  approached  the  Joshua  Giddingses  of  the  Northern 
wing  of  his  party,  Clay  very  quickly  repaired  his  fences  in  the 
rear.  Although  he  had  "ever  regarded  Slavery  as  a  great  evil,  a 
wrong,  for  the  present,  I  fear,  an  irremediable  wrong,  to  its 
unfortunate  victims,"  he  was,  of  course,  no  abolitionist.  More 
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than  that,  however,  Clay  hinted  that  he  might  not  be  looking 
forward  to  any  kind  of  abolition,  no  matter  how  gradual  in  the 
Deep  South.  "In  States  where  the  slaves  outnumber  the 
whites,  as  in  the  case  with  several,  the  blacks  could  not  be 
emancipated  and  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  freedom,  with- 
out becoming  the  governing  race  in  those  States.  Collisions 
and  conflicts  between  the  two  races  would  be  inevitable,  and 
after  shocking  scenes  of  rapine  and  carnage,  the  extinction  or 
expulsion  of  the  blacks  would  certainly  take  place."  Clay 
added,  "In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  near  fifty  years  ago,  I 
thought  the  proportion  of  slaves,  in  comparison  with  the 
whites,  was  so  inconsiderable  that  we  might  safely  adopt  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation  that  would  ultimately  eradi- 
cate this  evil  in  our  State."  What  was  one  to  infer  from  this? 
The  Southerner  could  infer  that  Clay  did  not  believe  in 
immediate  emancipation  anywhere  and  that  he  believed  in 
gradual  emancipation  only  where  blacks  constituted  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  Clay  did  finally  state  that  slavery  had 
"continued,  .  .  .  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  it  may  require  an  equal  or  longer  lapse  of  time  before  our 
country  is  entirely  rid  of  the  evil."  Clay  still  held  out  that  ulti- 
mate ideal  of  a  free  country,  but  "ultimate"  in  this  speech 
meant  almost  a  minimum  of  150  years  and  an  open-ended 
maximum. 

Every  authority  agrees  that  Clay's  speech  on  the  Mexican 
War  was,  as  biographer  Glyndon  Van  Deusen  puts  it,  "really 
a  bid  for  the  nomination"  for  president  in  1848.  Yet  none  has 
analyzed  the  speech  to  see  to  whom  it  was  a  bid.  Clearly,  he 
was  reaching  out  to  the  Northern  wing  of  the  Whig  party  and 
to  the  more  radical  members  of  that  wing.  No  doubt  as  Clay 
read  the  situation  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  Zachary  Taylor 
presidential  boom  was  faltering.  He  must  have  surmised  that 
it  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  Northern  discontent  with  a 
Southern-sponsored  slave-owning  candidate  whose  views  on 
slavery  were  not  widely  known.  Clay  would  reach  out  to  that 
constituency  without  totally  losing  his  Southern  moorings. 
Or  perhaps  he  may  even  have  realized  that  it  would  divorce 
him  from  the  South  more  than  ever.  In  a  confidential  letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  Clay  suggested  that  the  speech  would  make 
"me  a  Western  man  (I  protest  being  considered  as  a  Southern 
man)  with  Northern  principles,"  but  this,  of  course,  was  what 
Greeley  as  an  anti-slavery  Northern  Whig  wanted  to  hear. 
New  York's  William  Seward  knew  the  purpose  of  the  speech. 
In  letters  to  his  wife  he  said  of  Clay's  speech  that  it  was 
"surpassingly  beautiful  and  will  affect  many  minds.  But  it  is 
too  late."  More  to  the  point,  Seward  said,  "Mr.  Clay's  notices 
of  slavery  and  of  the  extension  of  slavery  will  not  satisfy  the 
North." 

Whig  Congressman-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  Lexing- 
ton when  Clay  gave  his  speech,  and  many  historians  have 
assumed  that  he  would  not  have  missed  this,  his  only  chance 
to  hear  his  "beau  ideal  of  a  statesman"  speak  in  person.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  Lincoln  did  hear  the  speech,  how- 
ever. When  he  commended  "Mr.  Clay's  eloquence"  in  his 
eulogy  on  Clay  in  1852,  Lincoln  asserted  that  "those  who 
heard  Mr.  Clay,  never  failed  to  be  moved  by  it,  or  ever  after- 
wards, forgot  the  impression."  Yet,  Lincoln  did  not  say  that  he 
had  had  that  privilege  himself,  and  there  were  doubtless 
many  reminiscences  of  hearing  Clay's  speeches  in  print  by 
that  time. 

Nor  did  Clay's  speech  on  the  Mexican  War  notably  influ- 
ence Lincoln's  famous  speech  in  opposition  to  that  war. 
Lincoln  attacked  the  Mexican  War  in  the  House  on  January 
12,  1848,  but  he  confined  himself  largely  to  the  issue  of  aggres- 
sion. His  concern  was  with  the  legal  border  of  Texas  and,  thus, 
with  the  question  whether  hostilities  had  really  begun  on 
American  soil.  Lincoln  scrupulously  avoided  even  Clay's 
cautious  intimations  about  the  motive  behind  the  war. 
Lincoln  did  say  in  a  suggestive  tone  that  President  Polk  had 
had  "some  strong  motive — what,  I  will  not  stop  now  to  give 
my  opinion  concerning,"  but  he  never  mentioned  slavery  in 
the  speech.  Clay  addressed  his  speech  primarily  to  the 
question  of  war  aims  and  attacked  the  movement  to  acquire 
all  of  Mexico  at  great  length.  By  the  time  Lincoln  delivered  his 
speech,  Polk  had  stated  "that  the  separate  national  existence 
of  Mexico,  shall  be  maintained,"  and  he  therefore  had  less 
reason  to  attack  the  movement  Clay  had  attacked.  Still, 
Lincoln  said  little  of  the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  purposes  of 
the  war  and  mentioned  some  of  the  various  objectives 
considered  only  to  show  that  Polk  was  confused  and  had  no 
clear  purpose. 

By  February  of  1848,  if  not  before,  Lincoln  had  embraced  a 


view  of  the  proper  objectives  of  the  war.  By  that  time  Lincoln 
had  endorsed  the  "defensive-line  strategy"  according  to 
which  American  forces  were  to  assume  a  stationary  position 
along  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  southern  border  of  New  Mexico 
and  then  along  the  thirty-second  parallel.  This  not  only  would 
establish  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  Texas  border,  but,  as  Lincoln 
said,  "we  shall  probably  be  under  a  sort  of  necessity  of  taking 
some  territory"  but  none  "extending  so  far  South,  as  to 
enlarge  and  agrivate  [sic]  the  distracting  question  of  slavery." 
Ironically,  the  defensive-line  strategy  was  largely  the  brain 
child  of  John  C.Calhoun,  with  whom  Lincoln  was  not  often  in 
agreement,  but  Lincoln  claimed  that  Zachary  Taylor 
"declared  for,  and,  in  fact  originated,  the  defensive  line 
policy."  Herein  lies  an  irony  in  all  the  concern  over  Lincoln's 
relationship  to  Clay's  speech.  Whether  he  heard  it  or  not,  it 
failed  to  have  the  desired  effect  on  him,  for  Lincoln  was  sup- 
porting the  movement  to  make  Zachary  Taylor  the  Whig 
presidential  nominee  at  least  as  early  as  December  10,  1847. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Preparation  of  the  above  analysis  of 
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of  Henry  Clay  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1937);  George  Raw- 
lings  Poage,  Henry  Clay  and  the  Whig  Party  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936);  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  Frederick  Merk,  and  Frank  Friedel,  Dissent  in  Three 
American  Wars  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1970);  James  F.  Hopkins,  ed.,  The  Papers  of  Henry  Clay, 
Volume  I:  The  Rising  Statesman,  1797-1814  ([Lexington]: 
University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1959);  John  H.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Polk's  War:  American  Opposition  and  Dissent,  1846-1848 
([Madison]:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1973);  and  G.S. 
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Society,  LXVII  (February,  1974),  79-100. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  Henry  Clay  as  he  looked  about  three 
years  after  he  delivered  his  speech  against  the  Mexican 
War  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Though  seventy  when  he 
delivered  the  speech,  Clay  made  a  bid  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  the  next  year  and  was  elected 
Senator  when  he  was  seventy-two.  At  seventy-three 
he  played  a  prominent  role  in  bringing  about  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  He  was  seventy-five  when  he 
died  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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